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had been in existence some thirty odd years, long enough, as stated
on p. 194, to find mention in BoswelTs Johnson. The founder's
original name was MacMurray, but he dropped the prefix when
retiring on half-pay as a lieutenant of Marines, and adopting as his
emblem a ship in full sail, he bought the old-established business of
William Sandby in 1768, on the site in Fleet Street now occupied
by the publishing business of Messrs. George Philip and Son. His
modest beginning may be illustrated by the shop-card which he
printed at the time :

JOHN MURRAY (successor to Mr. Sandby),

Bookseller and Stationer,

At No. 32, over-against St. Dunstan's Church,

in Fleet Street,

London.

Sells all new Books and Publications. Fits up Public or Private
Libraries in the neatest manner with Books of the choicest Editions,
the best Print, and the richest Bindings.

A Is o,

Executes East India or foreign Commissions by an assortment of Books
and Stationery suited to the Market or Purpose for which it is destined:
all at the most reasonable rates.

The first John Murray was only moderately successful, though
well supported by his old brother officers. With many of his cus-
tomers in distant lands, and England at war with France, Holland,
Spain, and the American colonies, money came in slowly. It was
a hazardous age for the trade in many ways. Consignments of
books from the Edinburgh publishers for whom he acted as London
agent had to be shipped under an armed convoy: especially when
Paul Jones was sweeping our east coast with his small ships of war.
Ill-health also handicapped the founder of the firm in his later
years, when he published some of his best books, including Mitford's
History of Greece, and the first volume of Isaac d'Israeli's Curiosities
of Literature. When he died in 1793 Samuel Highley, his 'faithful
shopman', as, he was termed in his will, was admitted into partner-
ship with the second John Murray, then a promising schoolboy of
fifteen.